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Present age forgetful of past, 
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24—Greeks learn from Egyptians, id 
sciences and arts lost, 205—how lost, id.— 
scientific men and literary men, 206—re- 
lative duration of their fame, ib.—illustra- 
tions, id.—biographical sketch, 207- 
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his successor 210—Anaxa- 
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Burke. Edmund, article on, 298 e¢ seg.—the 
foundations of society, 209—in the early 
history of nations, the laws few and 
simple, id.—our indebtedness to the works 
of Koman lawyers, 300—the need of com- 
prehensive study of every society to 
determine its character, 301—Edmund 
Burke an actor in revolutions, #.—hi< re 
flections on the French revolutio \, id.- 
his love of ** regulated liberty 
postulates of Dr. Price, 303—Burke's an- 
sewer, ib.—-turning a case of necessity into 
a rule of law, 304—the bill of mgbts, 305 
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comparison between Napoleon I. and 
Napoleon III.,1 et seg.—tirst empire, 2— 
French revolution, id.—alleged offer of 
service by first Napoleon to Eogland, 3— 
suppression of the Directory, #b.—Napo 
leou IIl."s coup d'etat, ib.—makes good 
his position, 4—couversations of Napo 
leon I. with Las Casas, 4-5—prestige of 
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Napoleon LII., 6—extravagance of second 
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leon’s divorce a crime, ib.— Maria Louisa 
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more 1 gned, 9—caricatures and their 
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id.—ilustrations, 10—Crimean war and 
Italy, 11—Magenta and Solferino, 2.— 
Garibaldi, 12—invasion of Sicily, ib.— 
French garrison at Rome, 12—campaign 
of Sadowa, ib.—Napvleon IIL.’s military 
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attempt, i+.—prisoner at Ilam, i+.—pro- 
claims an empire of peace, ib.--war 
against China, 15 high prestige of 
France, #b.—course of Napoleon III. to- 
ward Mexico, ib.—disastrous enterprise, 
16—interview of Carlotta with Louis Na- 
poleon, i+.—Mexican war attributed to 
Eugenie, 17—the real design the emperor's 
own, 18—his prestige destroye4, ib 
digality of French court, 19—Paris expo- 
sition, ib —duels resulting from intrigues, 
2))—the catastrophe, ib.—corruption, ib.— 
Prussian war, i+.—consequences, 
parallelism, 21—Hortense and her adopted 
son, 22—scandal, ib.—espionage in both 
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leon IIL, i6.—appointments made by the 
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politics, id M De Tocqueville thus 
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sovereigns and popes the friends of edu 
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to the grave comparatively unnoticed, 279 
—Dr. Ferrie and Father Early contrasted, 
id.—their resemblance, 280—our inferiority 
to the ancients in respect to honors paid 
to deceased educators, 281—extracts from 
funeral oration of Dr. Thompson on chan- 
cellor his connection with 
different institntions, 283—his early 
strugyvles, 284--his devotion as a pastor, 
ib.- ces to the university, 285 
Father Early equally worthy of honor, 286 
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preferment of the president of Manhattan 
289 American 
education, 290—how educaters are to be 
judged, #/.—the fundamental difficulty, 
291—American bishops generally inferior 
to those of Europe, ib.—exceptions, id 
illustrations, 292—the least worthy the 
most mourned, 293—nine-tenths of Catho- 
lic institutions below mediocrity and 
vastly inferior to Protestant institutions 
similar rank, 294—Catholic * puffing 
machines,” **recommendations * and 
** first te notices.”’ 295—degeneracy of 
the Catholic church in Amer 296 
worthy successors of Father Early. 297 
the loss to the University of New York 
Eniqmas of Life, noticed, 380 ef seg 
Etymology, a condensed, of English Lan- 
guage, revieed and criticised, 364 ef 
Gannett Institute, catalogue and circular of, 
reviewed, t seg.—visit to Institute, 
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of in 163. 
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on, 1 revolutionary times develop 
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Henry Lee.-id 
education, 137 


Henry and Richard 
biographical sketch, id. 
social habits, #.—admis- 


sion to the bar, 138—seon commands a 
considerable business, i+.—not indolent, 
ib.—an advocate of the first order, 139 


success in the Parsons’ case, ib.—British 
stamp-act, 140—Henry first champion of 
colonial liberty, 141—resolutions of res'st 
ance, 144-142—cry of “treason,”’ 143 

petitions, memorials, 144—thirteen 
colonies assemble, 145 
ib.—Henry the 
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ai ticle on, 346. ef seg—adage of the Arabs, 
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the writer to his 
appeals to the public, ; 
intimately associated wi 
tributes to him in the book of Joband the 
Iliad, #5.--descriptions of Virgil, 349 
example of Alexs and Cesar, ib.- 
the horse of king Charles of France, 350 
in the term chivalry the idea of the horse 
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the leading one, 351--Bulwer’s Lyric 
“To my horse,’ 352—the beauty of 
the horse compared with other animals, 
ib.—anecdote of the Suevi from Cvwear, 
353—the Odiddles, 354--the horse's 
grievances, 355--cruelty of keepers to 
horses, ib.—the Odiddles exposed, 356 
ancient laws for the protection of the 
horse, 357--the vampires of Long Island, 
id. 

Horse, the perfect, noticed, 370 et seg. 

History of the Renaissance, siudies 
noticed, 370 ef sé q- 

Insurance Reports, reviewed and criticised, 
190 and 3386 

Language, evolution of, article on, 
seg.—organic development, 223—primarily 
a collection of names, id.—illustrations, 
224—induction from comparative gram- 
mar, 225—illustrations, 226—sensuous per- 
ceptions, 227—simultaneous cognition, 228 

symbols, 229—examples, id. 

230—language a cosmos, 231. 

Logic of Accounts, reviewed and criticised, 
164-6 

Myths in modern science, article on, 232 e¢ 
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images, 


seq.—illustrative anecdote, 233 
ples, ib.—origin of word in proverb, 234— 


ancient cosmical theory, 235—snpposed 
mysterious properties of moonshine, 
philosophy derived from myth, 237 
amples, #.—Samson’s riddle, 238 
notion of the earth, id 
239—superstition in regard to rooster. id. 
living atom myth, 240—Swe:enborg’s 
theory, 24!—reproduction of lost parts, 
id. w England myths, 242—origin of 
music, 243—waves of rhythm. 244 
renaissance of mythical spirit, éb.—ens- 
mogony of Kant, 245-of Swedenborg, 
ib.—decades of myth-building, 246—phio- 
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giston, 247—photography, 248—the spy 
glass, 249—New KEnglind myths, 250- 
twins, 251—conclusions, id. ~ 
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viewed, 180-182. 

Paris; Journal du Siége, reviewed, 175-6 

Petrarch and his Laura, article on, 36-¢ 
sensitiveness and susceptibility of poets, 
3'i—strong and deep emotions of Petrarch, 
37—unfortunate in his love, ib.—freedom 
from persecution. #).—his story is imper 
fectly understood, #+.—how much other 
poets owe him, 38—his plagiarists dispar- 
ar i 4 indebt of Shake- 











him, id 
speare, ib.—of Chaucer, Spenser, Collins, 
Cowley, etc., 39—German indebtedness. 
40—influence on Go-the, io Petrarecn's 
delineation of love, i+.—shows selfi-hness 
to be incompatible with love, 41—success 
of English ladies in translations, id.—the 
Petrarch family, i+.—the poet's father, id 

his mother, 42—first lessone, id 
by his mother, 42-43—her fondness for 
him, 44—his best Latin teacher, id.—his 
discoveries of several classic manuscripts, 
5—is sent to university of®Montpellier, 
-progress there.id 
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of Bologna, 46—hides Latin books from 
his father, id.—some found and burned, 
éb.—his father relents, id.—death of his 


mother and his prefound grief, 47 
favorable effect of her infinence, #.—her 
general character, ib.— death of the poet's 
father, 48—grief at loss, ib.—Petrarch’s 
first sight of Laura, i6.—ber personal 
charms, 49—Ginguené’s description, id.— 
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lady married or single, 50—the Senior Speaker, Oxfords, noticed, 363, et 
‘ claims that she was the seq. 
stor, .—his arguments Soul, the, Material Hypothesis of, article on, 
i a royal kiss to 25-36—study of the constitution of the 
tuary on Laura, 52 mind supplanted by the study of its de- 
}—Laura’s remains velopment, 25 (no new light on nature of 
after her death, soul, note, 26 scientific classes divided, 
n found, 20.—evi 26—two distinct forces, ib.—conception 
on he Abbe's of force, medium of the soul, 28 
nion at present immorta ity of forces, 29—personality and 
10 aious, a8 consciousness the result of organism, id. 
reasons for that subsensible medium filling all space. 
h’s passion caused 30—another theory, note. ib.—the eternal 
evidences, ib substance not susceptible to the senses, 
an one Pope, 2 31—views of Prof. ‘'yndall, note, ib.— 
1 the churcu, 5S const tuents of human body, 32—the 
yenerosity of evolution theory, ib.—individuality of the 
».— general indulgent soul after death, 33—consequences of the 
rinces of the church, hypothesis, 34—man becoming more and 
ol more nervous, , note, ib.—nerve at- 
frien 1 ol mosphere, 35—little to be expected as 
Ark bishop Vis suming the hypothesis to be true, 36. 
rowned at mome in, The, and its phenomena, article on, 
and card 67-89. 
\ heory, Chemical, progress of, article on, 
319, et seg.—this an age of revolution and 
progress, 320-—-the earth blown like a leaf 
by the winds of destiny, ib.—the theories 
an ‘Lei t and hypothesis of old reasoners unstable, 
gumeut frou it, 321—editorial note, the above remarks a 
j atlorded by the fair specimen of the manner in which 
Petrarch’s passion, people of the present day prove their 
superiority to their ancestors. id., et seq 
le on, + é error in articie on the Sun and its 
4 Phenomena by the same author, 7d.—the 
labor of an editor in winnowing the chaff 
from the wheat, 322--the assumption of 
the ancients unauthorized 
the Greek philosophers, 324 
resumes, 2b.--rapid progress 
ia moderu chemistry, 
vy old in reference to its eclen- 
326—Lavoisier the father of 
cdote I »—his discoveries, 
theory developed by 
the discovery of Guy Lussac, 
» dualistic theory developed 
theory of radica!s, 
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thesis of hut lei 
the discovery 
the principal 
rred to one oO 
| combinations, 336 
lustrated, 349. 340 
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f atomicity 
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